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The Prestdent’s Letter 


C. J. Eckenrode 
President 


On February 16 and 17 I had the pleasure of working with Vice President Carl Haynie, 
Former President Price Chenault, Region One Director Dr. Raymond Gilbert, Chairman 
Marian Vedder of the Committee on Correctional Libraries and others at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Correctional Association. 

The major share of our energy output at this meeting was directed towards preparing a 
program for the 9lst Annual Congress of Correction to be held in Columbus, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 24 - 29, 1961. 

Programs of this sort do not simply happen. They are the product of dedication to an 
ideal, considerable coordinated planning, and much hard work on the part of participants. 
By participants I refer principally to session chairmen, discussants, panel members and re- 
porters. Invitations will be going out shortly to all who are being tapped as participants. 

We have planned a number of meetings for the Columbus Congress. The vast majority of 
these are sessions to be sponsored jointly by the Correctional Education Association and 
others. Just as institution educators find it necessary to coordinate their efforts with the ef- 
forts of others, so the meetings at the Congress will be coordinated meetings. 

We are told that correctional educators are wont to hold themselves aloof from their fel- 
lows and that this aloofness is a roadblock to progress. If this be so, it need not be. Neither 
is there reason for correctional educators to be held aloof. If success is to be realized in the 
total correctional process, then we must have the combined and concerted effort of every dis- 
cipline at our disposal. 

Human engineering is a term sometimes applied to corrections. Though educational per- 
sonnel may concern themselves primarily with that part of an inmate's existence in which he 
is a learner, if they lose sight of the total inmate, they cannot do their job well. Therefore, 
neither can we be only teachers nor can teaching be isolated. Human engineers see the pro- 
ject through to its completion. 

Since learning is a process which never ends, there are many concomitants in our at- 
tempts to effect improvements in our programs for the benefit of our charges. Perhaps, the 
following lines from an unknown author best present the theme: 


We are all blind until we see, Why build these cities glorious, 
That in the Human plan; If man unbuilded goes; 
Nothing is worth the making In vain we build our work, 


That does not make the man. Unless the Builder grows. 
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According to the Reflector, Indiana Reform - 
atory inmate publication, at Pendleton, 76 per 
cent of education-minded prisoners are more 
intelligent than similar students in society. 

The prisoners, as shown by figures released 
by Glenn E. Douthitt, director of education at 
the institution, were all juniors and seniors at 
the reformatory high school. They were given 
a national college placement scholarship test. 

Of those tested, 76 per cent scored above 
the national average, 58 per cent scored inthe 
top 25 per cent in the nation, and 27 per cent 
tested in the top 10 per cent. 

Several of these students plan to apply for 
scholarships to assist them with college ex- 
penses when they are released. 


Have you written for your copy of "Films 
for Teacher Education", a catalog of essential 
information on 566 films useful in both pre- 
service teacher education programs? Itis now 
available from the Audio-Visual Center, Indi- 
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From The 


Editor’s Desk 


ana University, Bloomington. These films are 
classified under 33 separate subject headings 
as well as in an alphabetical listing. 


Adult Leadership, Monthly publication of the 
Adult Education Association, reports that there 
are now fifty educational television stations on 
the air in the nation. Each station gives a full 
and varied program of instructional, informa- 
tional and cultural offerings. Thirteen colleges 
are using these open-circuit facilities and some 
of them are working cooperatively with other 
colleges and universities in their areas to plan, 
develop and use televised college credit 
courses. 

In another article in the same issue, Arnold 
Perry, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, reporting on educa- 
tional television surveys made in that state, 
states that any significant differences between 
TV and regular instruction favors the TV in- 
structor. 


We observe in The Forum, Nebraska State 
Penitentiary inmate newspaper, that the inti- 
tution has opened a Vocational Training School 
teaching Radio-TV Electronics and Auto Me- 
chanics, with a Masonry course to be added. 
"Stress, '' announced Educational Director Dr. 
R. E. Hall, "will be placed on a complete un- 
derstanding of fundamentals in order to better 
equip the student with the necessary skills and 
knowledge to enable him to get and keep a job." 
Each class has adequate space facilities to ac- 
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commodate a neatly separated study and work- 
bench area, and an extra room is available for 
the dismanteling and assembling of large auto- 
motive equipment and also serve as a store- 
room. 


According to the Jefftown Journal, inmate 
newspaper of the Missouri State Penitentiary, 
inmates will be able to enjoy the advantages 
offered by a self-service library--this means 
that, instead of the present system whereby 
books were checked out by a catalogue andde- 
livered by runners, local book worms will be 
able to come in, shop around, and pick out 
literature on the spot from well stocked and up 
to date shelves--with magazine and newspaper 
racks, reading tables and lighting suited to 
reading conditions. A fine step forward in 
Missouri's progressive penology. 


The State Prison at Stillwater, Minnesota, 
has a Cook Apprenticeship program established 
through their State Department of Apprentice- 
ship Training and recently issued the first 
completion certificate and Journeyman card. 
Thenecessary qualifications include 6, 000 shop 
hours and related classroom studies in cooking. 
This indicates an intense desire on the part of 
the inmate who completed this course. 

Also at Stillwater, Minnesota a special ar- 
rangement for men studying through the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Extension division per- 
mits them to pay a minimal registration fee 
and pay for their courses on an installment 
basis. This arrangement has considerable 
merit. (These items edited from The Prison 
Mirror, Stillwater, Minnesota.) 


Reformatory Pillar, St. Cloud, Minnesota: 
We note in reading this paper that our good 
friend, Dr. Ralph Rosenberger, in his course 
of evening classes for the menatSt. Cloudalso 
includes a course called Social Recreation. 
The brochure explains the course as being 


“offered for the fellow who doesn't want to be 
educated, to learn or to work". They play 
checkers, chess, cribbage, whist, bridge, etc. 
Perhaps a light handling of this situation brings 
good results! 


Looking through Inside Bordentown, the in- 
mate magazine from the New Jersey Reform- 
atory, I see an announcement that Mr. Richard 
Seidl, 26, graduate of Rutgers, was added to 
the school's teaching staff. We are always 
happy to see young qualified teachers interested 
enough to accept rewarding employment in the 
Correctional Field. 


From the Weekly Progress, inmate news- 
paper of Marquette, Michigan, I notice a new 
course is offered in the Origin of Humanity. 
According to Director of Education Norman 
Kubuk, "There is much in the course for the 
student who is interested in the civilization of 
Man, the rise of evolutionary thought."' A few 
of the other courses offered in the progressive 
are: Public Speaking, Human Relations and 
Leadership Training. 


Noted in Menard Time’, Jan. 31, 1961: 
Fred W. Steuernagel, University of Illinois ex- 
tension specialist, conferring with 25perspec- 
tive inmate-students for correspondence study. 
Already some 15 inmate-students are enrolled 
in correspondence studies through U of I, tak- 
ing subjects ranging from accounting to mathe- 
matics. It is encouraging to see prison offi- 
cials taking advantage of the rehabilitative 
value of higher education. The incorporating 
of college and universities course in rehabili- 
tative programs is relatively anew idea in pri- 
son education, still in an experimental stage; 
but it may well prove to be one of the stronger 
rehabilitative features in the future, after it 
has been tested and found worthy by the few in- 
stitutions making present experiments. Several 

(Continued on next page) 
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institutions already have extension programs 
sponsored by nearby colleges, and the classes 
featured are taught by professors who conduct 
‘scheduled classes in the institution. 


With interest we are watching the Trade Fair 
held annually each spring at Green Hill School, 
Chelhalis, Washington. During this fair the 
boys of Green Hill will be given the opportunity 
of competing in thirty or more educational, 
vocational and recreational categories before 
outside guest. 

The officials of Green Hill are to be com- 
mended for this undertaking. Whenever the 


public can be encouraged to visit these type of . 


institutions, such visits can only addto further 
civic enlightement. Allowing the boys of Green 
Hill to give a fair for outsiders is a fine way to 
keep the public informed of the problems and 
the progress being made in schools of this type. 
If there is any single source of support which 
correctional workers much have, itis the pub- 


lic, and this support is most encouraging when 


it comes from an enlightened public. There 


should be more such fairs as Green Hill fea- 
tures, more opportunities for our public and 
correctional officials to meet in an atmosphere 
which will stimulate a greater understanding of 
our comm on problems. 


We read in The Summary, inmate weekly 
publication of Elmira Reformatory in New York, 
that buyers paid $8, 600 for paintings and sculp- 
tures by convicts at the third annual San Quentin 
Prison Arts and Crafts Show, an increase of 
$3, 500 over sales ayearago. And, surprising, 
attendance for the show totaled 10,000. The 
visitors coming from 85 California cities, 28 
states, and 8 foreign countries. 


The booklet "Approved Magazines for Cor- 
rectional Institutions" mentioned in the last 
issue is now available. Contact the Editor. 


LETTERS FROM Our VICE PRESIDENT | 


CARL. F. HAYNIE 


Missouri Department of Corrections 


Members of the Correctional Education Association and Readers: 

A brief report from your Vice-President as to what is happening throughout the country on 
penal education. I just returned from New York February 20th, 1961 after attending the plan 
meeting for the annual Congress in Columbus, Ohio in September. I can assure you, each one 
of you, who can possibly attend, will not want to miss it. More interest was exhibited this year 


than in a long time. 
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So far as correctional education is concerned, we will follow the theme set by President Charles 
Eckenrode which will be along the lines of social education and how it ties in with other forms 
of penal treatment. This year for the first time, the library and military offender groups will 
be participating with the correctional education group. 

You will be interested also to know D. W. Allen, Associate Superintendent of the Ohio State 
Reformatory, Mansfield, Ohio has been asked to participate in our educational meetings. Mr. 
Allen is an expert in the use and handling of the technique for teaching adults who are illiterate. 
The method and technique he uses so effectively is that of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, a former 
Missionary, who worked for twenty-three years, in more than ninety countries, helping adults 
learn to read and write. 

Now is the time to personally take up the challenge to increase our association membership. 
Won't each of you contact a prospective member and enlist his aid and assistance through par- 
ticipation and membership. Charles List, Terre Haute, Indiana will be glad to enroll him. 


Our regional workshops for C.E.A. areprogressingvery well. If you haven't reported yours, 
may I hear from you in the near future? 


"Yours, for Your Most Successful Year" 


To All Regional Directors: 


As Director of Region Six I am writing you in order that we may make plans for an all-out 
membership drive in your region. As Regional Director I am asking you to contact the leaders 
in correctional education in your region. Please point out to those who are eligible how much 
they are missing as well as the loss to the rest of us in not sharing experiences and training 
programs together. Will you please have the individuals forward their memberships to either 
you or Mr. Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer, Correctional Education Association, 419 
Osborne Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. Please havethe checks made payable to the Correctional 
Education Association and as you know, the membership fee is $2.00 annually. 

Iam extremely anxious that each region sponsor a regional workshop or educational program 
among the several states composing your region prior to the American Correctional Associa- 
tion Meeting in Ohio. As discussed at our business meeting in Denver last year, I think our 
program in Ohio might well bemadeup of the outstanding pieces of information presented in the 
several regional workshops throughout the country. I would appreciate your sending me your 
program for your region giving me the names of the participants and the date on which this 
workshop meeting will be held. I can not make a definite promise that I could be with you at 
your workshop but if I receive notice soon enough and can schedule my work accordingly, I 
assure you I will make every effort to be at your workshop. 

Likewise, will you keep either the editor of the Correctional Education Journal or myself 
advised as to what is occurring in your region. I understand from the editor that he is in need 
of good articles presenting sound programs of training for publication in the Journal. May we 
count on you to contribute something in the near future. 


Yours very truly, 


Carl F. Haynie, Vice-President 
Correctional Education Association 
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JESSE A. COATE 
Supervisor of Vocational Training 


We havea Foreman Training Conference each 
month in the Mechanical, Culinary and Agri- 
cultural services. These men instruct trainees 
on the job and teach related training classes -- 
including shop practices andtrade theory which 
have been coordinated with the on-the-job 
operations detailed in the instructional unit 
outlines. 

The purpose of the monthly conference is to 
enable the foremen-instructors to discuss pro- 
blems and make suggestions for improvements 
in the training program. We use a guest 
speaker, the panel method, or the round table 
discussion to emphasize methods suitable for 
use in our program. 

A member of the Vocational Training De- 
partment staff is the secretary. He prepares 
the agenda and keeps the minutes of the meet- 
ings. The assignment as Conference Leaderis 
rotated through all members of the conference. 

As an example of our conferences, the sum- 
mary of a recent meeting follows: 

A luncheon meeting was heldin the Training 
Room at 11:30 a.m. on Wednesday, March l, 
1961. The Warden actedas Conference leader. 
He introduced Mr. Thaine D. McCormick, 
Trade and Industrial Teacher Trainer, Kansas 
State College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

Mr. McCormick spoke on the topic " Effective 
Methods of Teaching". He introduced the sub- 
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Leavenworth 


ject by saying that it is important to teach in- 
dividuals todoproductive work. "Turning raw 
materials into useful products has made great 
advances, very beneficial to our society. You 


men are employed ina correctional institution © 


and have three major responsibilities: Secur- 
ity, Maintenance and Production, and Rehabili- 
tation. You accomplish these things through 
teaching. To teachatrade you must be a com- 
petent tradesman. 

"The six basic needs fora trades instructor 
are: (1) Occupation competency; (2) a desire 
to teach; (3) even disposition; (4) fairness, 
firmness and friendliness; (5) patience; and 
(6) sympathetic understanding. 

"What is learning? (1) A man has learned 
when he can do something he could not do before. 
(2) He understands something that he did not 
understand before. (3) He thinks differently 
about something." 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Harry V. Givens 


"He is a true educator if you want to 
better yourself. He will do everything 
in his power to aid you in every pos- 
sible way." 


These words of praise were written by an 
inmate of Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 
They refer to Harry V. Givens, Superintend- 
ent of Education at Statesville prison, Profes- 
sor Givens to more than 1, 200 inmate students. 

Givens accepted his position at Stateville in 
1952 after many years of teaching and ad- 
ministrative service at Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College. 

Givens describes the school program at 
Stateville as part of an overall program of 


. rehabilitation for the inmates ofthe institution. 


"It is a program that goes on 12 months of 
the year, reaching into the lives of nearly half 
of the inmates in the Joliet-Stateville branches 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary." he says. 

Educational training is organized in four 
divisions at Stateville: the elementary school, 
the high school, the correspondence school, 
and the recently established TV College pro- 
gram. 

The correspondence school accounts for 
more than half of the 1, 200 inmate. enrollees, 
with the high school program accommodating 
approximately 150 students. Another 200 are 
engaged in the grade school program, while 
some 37 do college work by television. 


. Editor's Note: The article below is edited from the Joliet-Statesville TIME, inmate 
Publicatian ‘of*the JHinois State Penitentiary. It was in turn taken from the Eastern 
. “Illinois University Al@mnus Magazine of December 1960. 


PRAISE PENAL EDUCATOR 


FIRST FORMAL SCHOOL 


Stateville's first formal school consisted of 
a small office and library in two cells and a 
small area where the more educated inmates 
were allowed to hold and conduct classes. 

In the early 1940's, a school building was 
constructed within the prison. By 1953, the 
school program had grown to encompass the 
correspondence school, grade school, and high 
school. 

The courses offered in the Stateville schools, 
according to Givens, are “substantially the 
same in kind and number as those offered by 
public elementary and high schools elsewhere." 

Givens headed up the school program with- 
out additional help until the prison administra - 
tion employed two Northern Illinois University 
graduates as his assistants in 1959. 

With a staff of inmate teachers and the co- 
operation of outside persons and agencies, the 
three professional educators conduct a broad 
program. 


BROAD CURRICULUM 


The more than 100 separate courses listed 
range from an introductory course in algebra 
to integral calculus, from a beginning course 
in grammar to college rhetoric, from a 
straight-forward study of the English language 
to a choice of nine foreign languages. 

The prison school would be impossible to 
conduct without the assistance of inmate teach- 
ers. To this end, the school system operates 
a continuous program of teacher training and 
selection. (Continued on page 9) 
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Continuously and Critically 


Evaluate? 


E. ANDREW REYNOLDS 
Glen Mills Schools, Pennsylvania 


It was my good fortune to have participated 
in the Workshop called "Basic Goals of Cor- 
rectional Education" during the Region IV. con- 
ference held at Riker's Island, N. Y. last June. 
I regard this as having been a tremendous ex- 
perience from which I feel I learned a great 
deal. As I go about my duties as academic 
instructor to boys enrolled in our Vocational 
School, I can not cease to recall what Mrs. 
Frances Kohan, Chairman of the Educational 
Advisory Committee, New York City Depart- 
ment of Correction said in her consultatory 
presentation: ''No program is effective unless 
it is continuously and critically evaluated in 
terms of progress toward its goals."' The de- 
gree to which my work, and every correctional 
educator's work, is effective is in direct pro- 
portion to our continuous and critical evaluation 
of our individual efforts. This is also true of 
the Educational Program as a whole. Self and 
group inventory must be a perpetual endeavor. 

The Basic Goals of Correctional Education, 
as resolved upon by the workshop, were as 
follows: - 


1. To assist our charges to develop adequate 
self-concept. 

2. To assist our charges to develop market- 
able skills. 

3. To provide instruction in the 3R's and in 
basic communication. 

4. To assist our charges to develop social and 
personal adjustment skills. 

5. To developa continuous, critical evaluation 
of the progress toward these goals. 


Iam convinced that all correctional or re- 


habilitative educators, at both the adult and 
juvenile levels, strive to attain these goals. 
In fact, I would go on record as saying that I 
earnestly believe the philosophy of treatment 
in most correctional or rehabilitative settings, 
as a whole, embraces at least the first four of 
of these basic goals. It is goal Number 5. 
which is the avenue through which the other 
four are attained. 

Are our classroom or shop programs geared 
to the individual and group needs of our char- 


ges? Do we create situations, afford learning | 


experiences, or dedicate our efforts to that 
end through which the charges are assisted in 
developing adequate self-concept? Even a re- 
primand can be a means to this end, provided 
it is meted our with sincerity of purpose and 
tact. In any, and in all areas, our charges can 
be assisted in the "knowing of self.'' They must 
be made aware of their positive and negative 
qualities, and be given sound advice as to how 
they might subordinate the negatives and capi- 
talize on the positives. We need not limit the 
development of marketable skills to the areas 
of vocational training or training in industry. 
The charges may develop these, or at least a 
potential, within the classroom, participating 
in creative activities, and in sports activity. 
Good work habits can be taught anywhere, and 
only through good workhabits can a charge ever 
hope to develop a marketable skill. 

We take for granted that instruction in the 3 
R's and in basic communication is provided in 
most of our correctional or rehabilitative in- 
stitutions, but do we strive to meet our charges 
educational needs? Some of our charges have 

(Continued on next page) 
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outrageous school backgrounds. Many of them 
actually hate everything that smells of school. 
Must we not be "Salesmen"'? Unless our char- 
ges accept school and the acquiring of an edu- 
cation as their possible ''Key to Success" in 
life, I don't believe we come anywhere near 
hitting our mark. The question arises: How 
do you motivate them? First of all, I suggest 
that we go to work on the inner-man, and give 
our charges the feeling of "I can..." and that 
they are worthwhile creatures and can learn. 
I might add that we ought to check and perhaps 
adjust our attitudes. Emphasize! Whatever 
subject matter presented for the instruction of 
our charges ought to be made easy enough to 
insure success and difficult enough to chal- 
lenge; with an air of attractiveness grouped 
with these. In most cases, it is the remedial 
type of instruction that we are called upon to 
utilize. 

Personal and social adjustment skills can be 
developed on an incidental, accidental basis as 
well as through formal Life Adjustment Pro- 
grams. Training in cooperation, manners, 
social attitudes, influence on others, integrity, 
initiative, and acceptable health standards all 
can be afforded through either medium. Do 


(Continued from page 7) 

Although teacher turnover is a problem at 
many schools, it is common to the prison 
school. And Stateville is faced by the further 
difficulty of not being able to readily secure 
qualified replacements. 

"It may seem a littledifficult, '" says Givens, 
"to find among prisoners men capable of giving 
competent instruction--and sometimes it is." 

Not all the inmate teachers have degrees, 
but the prison roster usually contains its share 
of the college trained. But it is Givens' phil- 
osophy that degrees are less important than 
ability and a conscientious interest in the job. 


TV COLLEGE 


The most recent addition to the Stateville 
educational program is the TV College. 


we give the example? It is said: "More is 
caught than is taught!"" We have to betheliving 
example of whatever we wish our charges to 
be. They seem to have ultra-keen perception 
when it comes to seeing through those who re- 
present authority. 

Finally, I am convinced that whatever ef- 
fectiveness characterizes a program, it is 
only because of the continuous, critical evalu- 
ation process through which the program pas- 
ses. The individual evaluation, the depart- 
mental evaluation, and the overall institution- 
al staff evaluation through regular departmen- 
tal meetings, General Staff Development Pro- 
grams, Director-staff member conferences, 
staff performance ratings and just compensa- 
tion, and the cordial, professional exchange 
of techniques and ideas are the indispensable 
tools of critical evaluation. 

Here at the Glen Mills Schools, a juvenile 
institution, we are justly proud ofour progress 
toward the "Basic Goals of Correctional Edu- 
cation". We are sure that we do not have all 
the answers, and that only through constantly 
taking inventory and weeding out the flaws 
shall we arrive at a degree of perfection. 


When Wright Junior College, Chicago, an- 
nounced in 1956 that it would offer credit cour- 
ses via open-circuit television, Warden Ragen 
and Givens began negotiations to make the pro- 
gram available to qualified inmates of the in- 
stitution. 

By 1958 details had been worked out to the 
point that a pilot group of 12 men, selected on 
the basis of competitive examinations, was 
officially enrolled with Wright Junior College. 

The program proved so successful that by 
the spring of this year, 30 men were enrolled. 

An ever-expanding curriculum now includes 
ten subjects -- two courses in business, two 
in mathematics, and one each in philosophy, 
literature, reading, biology, English and Rus- 
sian. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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REGIONAL WORKSHOP CONFERENCES 


REGION FOUR 


The Planning Committee for Region Four's 
Annual Conference and Workshops met on 
February 16th at State Home For Boys, James- 
burg, New Jersey in their final planning session. 
Regional Director, John E. Moore, also the 
Director of Education at Jamesburg, was host 
to the committee members who represented the 
three States in Region Four. Those attending 
the meeting were: Mr. U. Samuel Vukcevich, 
Director of Education, Bordentown Reforma- 
tory, Bordentown, New Jersey (Conference 
Chairman); Mr. Vito M. Ternullo, New York 
State Department of Correction's Assistant 
Director of Education; Mr. Floyd C. Stevens, 
Director of Education, The Glen Mills Schools, 
Glen Mills, Pennsylvania; Miss Lillian Kornit- 
sky, Director of Education, State Home For 
Girls, Trenton, New Jersey, Mrs. Eleanor 
Reppert, Director of Education, Clinton Re- 
formatory, Clinton, New Jersey; Mr. E. An- 
drew Reynolds, The Glen Mills Schools, Glen 
Mills, Pennsylvania; Mr. Edward J. Primka, 
Recreational Director, State Home For Boys, 
Jamesburg, New Jersey; Mr. Joseph Call, 
Bordentown Reformatory, Bordentown, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Jeanne P. Thompson, Clinton Re- 
formatory, Clinton, New Jersey; and Mr. 
Stephen M. Domovich, Director of Education, 
Annandale Farms Reformatory, Annandale, 
New Jersey. 

Agreement was reached on the Conference 
and Workshops Program, and the costs to those 
attending the Conference were discussed, voted 
upon, and approved. Miss Lillian Kornitsky 
will be in charge of housing and meals, Mr. 
Joseph Call will handle the publicity, Mr. 
Edward Primka is in charge of the social hour, 
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and Mr. E. Andrew Reynolds (Region IV. Mem - 
bership Chairman) will head the committee on 
Registration and Memberships. 

The Region Four Annual Conference and 
Workshops will be conducted on the Douglas 
College Campus of Rutgers University at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey on June 8th and 9th, 
1961. Among the planned events will be Wel- 
come Addresses by Dean Henry Herge of Rut- 
gers’ School of Education and Commissioner 
John Tramburg, New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies. Dr. E. Preston Sharp, 
Executive Director of the Philadelphia Youth 
Study Center will present the Keynote Address. 
The following Workshops will be conducted: 
Juvenile Recreation Programs, Academic and 
Social Education (Adult Level), Critique of 
Academic Programs (Juvenile Level), Recrea- 
tiom - Rehabilitation? Coddling? or Release 
from idleness? ( Adult Level ), Vocational 
Training and Trade Councils (Adult Level) and 
Vocational Education (Juvenile Level). 


REGION FIVE 


On February 24, The Program Planning Com- 
mittee for the 1961 Conference on Education 
and Correction, sponsored by Region 5 and 
Purdue University, met at Purdue to formulate 
long-range plans for a series of annual con- 
ferences and to develop a program for this 
year's July 10-13 conference. 

The results of an opinionnaire sent to in- 
structional and teacher-supervisory personnel 
in Region 5 indicated an overwhelming desire 
to plan an integrated, coordinated series of 
conferences aimed at the improvement of in- 
struction in correctional institutions. Con- 


- 


sequently, the Planning Committee has adopted 
the following conference schedule in accordance 
with the expressed desires of the opinionnaire 
respondents. 


Date Topical Content 

1961 Philosophy, theory and technique of 
program and curriculum development 

1962 Course construction and instructional 
materials 

1963 Teaching methods and audio-visual aids 

1964 Theory and technique of evaluation 

1965 Shop and classroom management 


The theme of the three day 1961 Conference, 
to be held at Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Indiana, July 10-13, will be "Providing 
a Balanced Educational Program". As indicat- 
ed in the above schedule, it shall consist of in- 
troductory sessions in which the philosophy, 
theory and practice of program and curriculum 
development are presented. This will be fol- 
lowed by sessions in which special interest 
groups, such as those concerned with recrea- 
tional education, social education, academic 
education, and vocational education, meet 
separately to discuss the application of theory 
to the specific curriculum developmental pro- 
blems in their own educational areas and ins- 
titutions. Finally, following reports to the 
conference of the separate special interest 
groups, panel discussions will be held to in- 
tegrate and evaluate the separate proposals in 
light of providing a total balanced program. 

Details of the 1961 Conference are now being 
worked out. Shortly, a preliminary announce- 
ment of the program will be sent to all potential 
participants in Region 5. Subsequently, a com- 
plete, detailed program will be mailed to those 
same persons. Individuals outside of Region 
5, who do not have a regional conference of 
their own, are invited to attend this Conference. 


They may secure additional information by ra 
writing to Dr. Jerry Moss, Jr., Education - 
Department, Purdue University. 


Members of the Confi 


at Purdue y were: Front Row - left tw right; Jerry Moss 
Purdue; Richard Garrison, Indiana; Mrs Louise Trent, Indiana; William Laubach, Michigan; 
Back Row - left to right; Fred Brooks, Indiana; Donald Estes, Kentucky; John Pike, Kentucky; 
Allan Krische, Michigan (Chairman); Ray Andrew, Purdue; Max Eddy, Purdue; Glen Smith, Ohio. 


REGION VI | 


In February two planning meetings were held, 
one at Stateville, Illinois and the other at Kansas 
City, Missouri to select atheme, suggest par- 
ticipants, and plan the program for the Eighth 
Annual Correctional Education Workshop, sche- 
duled for the Memorial Union, Iowa, State 
University, Ames, Iowa from April 11-13, 1961. os 

Those attending the Stateville meeting were: ; 
M. M. Anderson, Quentin Ferm, both from 
the Wisconsin Division of Correction; W. H. * 
Burke, lowa Board of Control, E. S. Baird, 
Workshop Coordinator, Iowa State University, 
H. W. McKnight and Father Gervaze Brinkman 
of Stateville; and Russell L. Higgins, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Those attending the Kansas City meeting 
were: E. S. Baird, J. E. E. Post, Kansas 
State Prison; Harold E. Aleck, Capt. Karl R. 
Baumwell, Lt. Paul F. Darnauer, Roy D. 
Barnes and Van B. Easterday, all from the 
U.S.D.B., Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; E. R. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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(Editor's Note: Continued from the Winter 
Issue of the Journal) 


It is, though, a further documentation of the 
uniqueness of this type of teaching situation 
and demonstrates the need for a clearer de- 
finition of the functions of the teacher. How- 
ever, it will be noted that at the outset it was 
stated that normal discipline problems were 
of no concern to the Prison Teacher. This is 
and should be a routine policy in a Prison 
School. Theprison itself represents dicipline. 
The custodial staff has within its jurisdiction 
and organization the procedures for dealing 
with any and all types of disciplinary problems. 
The teacher is overstepping his area ofassign- 
ed authority and at the same time forsaking an 
important attribute ofhis position if he attempts 
to take too authoritarian an approach. In the 
rare situations where he is unable to manage 
behavioral problems these should be referred 
to the custodial department for their action. 

Part of the function of the classroom teacher, 
although not a justifiable item in any jobanaly- 
sis is that of a model of the "normal" society 
which the inmate often-times looks uponas his 
nemesis. As a man, a member of a commun- 


ity, the teacher epitomizes a human element. 
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seldom seen in proper perspective by the in- 
mate while incarcerated. It is important for 
many reasons that this aspect of this relation- 
ship be maintained. It can, in part at least, 
develop an association in which an authority 
figure serves a purpose so natural to the ma- 
jority that it is often not even discussed or re- 
cognized. With the inmate student however, 
it is often the case that few ifany such relation- 
ships have ever existed and those that have 
seem to have been less than effective. 

An impressive element to the beginning 
teacher in a prison education program is the 
amount and degree of identification of student 


‘with instructor. As would be expected with so 


many personalitiés this identification mani- 
fests itself in many, and at times unusual, 
ways. The observant teacher soon learns to 
recognize the many facets of this phenomena 
and wisely builds upon them. Situations or 
problems that might otherwise develop into a 
serious matter can often time be eliminated 
by the teacher's behavior and need never reach 
a more obvious and perhaps embarrassing 
state. Here again the enthusiasm of the teacher 
for the material he deals with becomes an ef- 
fective agent in the educative process. The 
student is often more sensitive than he appears 
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to these aspects of the teacher's committment. 
As a part of the process of identification the 
inmate student acquires an interest in, and 
often develops an enthuiastic attitude for, the 
material with which he works. 

In order to maintain the proper classroom 
discipline and accomplish the rather formal 
requirements of the course content it is re- 
quired that a formal yet relaxed atmosphere 
be attained. This seems at first somewhat 
contradictory yet the ease with which it is a- 
cheived is another aspect of the uniqueness of 
the adult inmate student. The formal nature 
of the classroom atmosphere is determined 
by the purpose of the class. The men know, 
and hence need little reminding, that their pur- 
pose is to learn a given body of material. The 
applicability of the content of the course to 
their own condition and affairs sometimes aids 
in fortifying this condition. However the found- 
ation for this seriousness can ordinarily be 
assumed, it remains only for the teacher to 
perpetuate it. At the same time elements of 
humanness as a tempering element aid both in 
furthering the identification of the student with 
the instructor and relaxing without destroying 
the seriousness of the classroom atmosphere. 
Laughter should not be seen exclusively as 
levity. Serious students doing serious work 
may profitably enjoy a humorous situation with- 
out necessarily disrupting their efforts. It re- 
quires only that the humor bear upon the situ- 
ation, or at times upon the instructor. Material 
is made more interesting and the classroom 
more pleasant when enlivened occasionaily by 
laughter. Needless to add, the instructor is 
often uplifted or even inspired by the success 
and acceptance ofhishumor. Withal, the major 
purpose of the class effort is to be kept upper- 
most. It is designed to equip the student with 
a knowledge and an understanding. This must 
be accomplished, enjoyably if possible, but 
the entire effort is pointless unless this end is 
achieved. 

To the extent that the teacher maintains dis- 
cipline within his classroom, that is, to the 
extent that the Prison Teacher performs the 


task of all teachers everywhere, he is involved 
in a custodial function. However he is not a 
custodian of bodies. The menin his classroom 
are students. They are there to be taught, to 
learn. An inmate in a classroom who merely 
occupies a chair or is there merely because 
this is one place where is constantly super- 
vised is more than a nuisance. He represents 
a hazard to the effective attainment of the school 
purpose. The purpose of custody, or super- 
vision, is a primary function of other depart- 
ments. It has no place in the education pro- 
gram whose primary purpose is instruction. 
One man in a classroom can effectively negate 
the attainment of that purpose. Hence this re- 
presents a condition that must be guarded a- 
gainst. Whenever the problem of discipline 
or supervision becomes paramount the class 
ceases to be educational. This problem then 
should be assigned elsewhere that the avowed 
purpose of the school should not suffer. 

It is often possible for the teacher to antici- 
pate situations in which difficulties of this sort 
are apt to develop. The sensitive teacher soon 
learns to determine what situations and which 
students are prone to difficulties which present 
disciplinary problems. This ability to antici- 
pate ordinarily will lead to an ability to pre- 
clude these situations. The traditional ap- 
proach to many of these difficulties is sufficient 
in most cases. However in the prison situation 
there tends to be a greater percentage of dis- 
turbed personalities and a greater risk of ex- 
plosiveness. The teacher who is successful 
in organizing and maintaining a serious class 
which applies itself to the tasks assigned has 
at hand a major deterant to this type of situa- 
tion. There develops an esprit within a class- 
room maintained more by the students than by 
the instructor and perhaps a more effective 
restraining influence than any particular tool 
the teacher may have. In instances where such 
things as ridicule or criticism by the teacher 
might tend to excite, the ridicule of the class 
will often quell. Most situations of this nature 
however are merely magnifications of thenor- 

(Continued on next page) 
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mal ‘public schoolroom situation. The adult 
nature of the student population tends to over- 
shadow the true nature of theproblem, yet this 
very adult nature can beused either to circum - 
vent or eliminate such problems. When this 
is not possible it is no longer a classroom pro- 
blem and should not be tolerated as such. 

In this area, as more appropiately in the 
other areas already discussed, a quiet con- 
versation between the teacher and the student 
can often be mosteffective. The teacher, how- 
ever, recognizes his limitations. An expert 
trained in his subject matter he may be. An 
analyst trained in determining the pressures 
forces which disrupt personalities he seldom 
if ever is. As a counselor his responsibility is 
limited to the areas of learning, the conditions 
under which it is best done and the activities 
which disrupt or thwart it. The causes for 
these conditions are the secret domain of other 
specialists and should not be trespassed upon 
by the teacher without the greatest of trepida- 
tion. 

Difficulties dealing with the normal pro- 
cedures for learning and study fall well with- 
in the scope of competency of the teacher and 
he should be always ready and willing to counsel. 
The nature of his work and his training has 
prepared him to recognize the kinds of dif- 
ficulties which develop. He should be familiar 
with the usual and normal remedies or cor- 
rective procedures so that he may deal with 
these situations promptly and effectively. How- 
ever, in those rare instances where deeper 
causes and personal problems are the crux or 
root of the problem he must recognize his 
limitations and restrain his impulse, human- 
itarian or otherwise, to try to offer advise. 
His words of wisdom, his counsel may be the 
solution to a problem of similar nature and 
scope he has dealt with before either in him- 
self or in others. Yet it must beborne inmind 
that even as each personality is unique so too 
are the situations within which these personal - 
ities develop and resolve their problems. No 
matter how apparently identical the teacher's 
experience, personal or vicarious, may have 
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been it undoubtedly did not develop within, nor 
was it resolved within a prison situation. 

Here again the sensitive nature and the per- 
ceptiveness of the teacher stands him in good 
stead. There will be times when what seems 
like a minor difficulty with a particular con- 
cept or function in the academic structure of 
the material misleads him. Ordinarily he will 
discover quickly that he has been misled and 
discover that the difficulty is ofa greater mag- 
nitude. Sympathy, or the desire to help must 
not however, blind him to the primary cause 
to which he is dedicated. When he recognizes 
such a situation it must be referred to persons 
competent to deal with it. It is ordinarily not 
necessary to caution teachers in this matter. 
They usually are more than insistent upon it 
being recognized as a precondition of their 
service and resist any effort to alter the situ- 
ation. The teacher's recognition of his pur- 
pose and function in ordinary circumstances 
guards him against these pitfalls. 

Often, however, pressures outside the school 
militate against the teacher restricting his acti- 
vities to the sphere of his competencies. This 
is not unique in the prison environment. But 
its prevalence should not blind him to its full 
implications, and such pressures from no mat- 
ter what source must be resisted. Thepractice 
of procedures or the attempt to perform duties 
whose skills are not completely mastered is 
fraught with dangers the consequence of which 
may not easily be corrected. Just as the tea- 
cher in a prison education program is cons- 
tantly involved with what may be viewed as 
previous mis- or mal-education and has his 
task complicated by it, so too others in other 
areas may be so handicapped by amateur ef- 
forts in dealing with psychological and per- 
sonality disturbances. Intention is not an ac- 
ceptable reason for over-stepping our limita- 
tations or attempting tasks we are not prepared 
to perform. If the agency or the authority. 
which attempts to transfer problems or tasks 
of this nature could but recognize the serious- 
ness of this situation and the possibility of pro- 
cedures of this type effectively negating suc- 
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cess in all other areas they most certainly 
would react accordingly and restrict their ef- 
forts. It is incumbent upon the teacher not 
only to resist the assignment of responsibilities 
he is not prepared to discharge but to make 
known the possible consequences and, if pos- 
sible, to suggest appropriate alternatives. 

It must not be assumed, in light of the fore- 
going, that the teacher is to be an inhuman or 
rigid teaching machine. He, like his students, 
is a person. Like them too, he has a person- 
ality, preferences, dislikes and the myriad of 
charateristics which make him human. It is 
more than ridiculous to assume that he can be 
exposed to people and situations without re- 
acting. Things affect him and ordinarily he 
recognizes not only that they do but, ideally, 
how they do. Usually he is cautious to see that 
he does not interfere with the primary purpose 
of his efforts. So too, he must be cautious that 
such attributes of others do not place an in- 
surmountable obstacle in his path. In dealing 
with students personally, as of necessity he 
must do, care should be taken that the issues 
at hand be dealt with and that they not be ob- 
literated by factors pertinent to other areas. 
Personal feelings of both teacher and inmate 
are part of the atmosphere within which both 
must operate. Efficiency and effectiveness 
are sugmented when these issues and condi- 
tions are recognized and dealt with sincerely. 
The true teacher is innately sensitive to this 
and, almost without conscious effort, deals 
rather effectively with it. He must not be 
disuaded by others nor permit assignments 
which preclude the continuance of this condition. 

Counseling then, insofar as the teacher is 
concerned, is of a different nature from that 
expected of the normal public school teacher. 
For that teacher the primary concern is dis- 
cipline and the choice of a future career or 
course of study. For the Prison Teacher most 
of this area is pre-empted by other special 
services with specialized personnel especially 
trained for their tasks. Counseling for the 
Prison Teacher resolves itself then to dealing 
with those areas effective in the immediate 


purpose of the education program. Periodic- 
ally problems ofan institutional nature, dealing 
with conditions or procedures, may develop. 
Here the teacher may explore with the student 
the possibilities which appear to be involved in 
the particular situation. His responsibility, 
however, begins and ends with a procedure 
earlier discussed. He should help the student 
determine whether or not the situation has been 
properly indentified and appraised; he should 
assist in determining whether or not the ma- 
terials though applicable are truly so; he should 
explore the possible consequences of any of a 
series of alternatives; he should encourage and 
guide to a decision but the teacher should never 
make that decision. Finally, he may supply 
the encouragement to carry out what he ap- 
proves as a wise decision. But here theutmost 
of caution must be displayed. 

It is manifestly impossible for ateacher, or 
for anyone else, to predict the reaction of 
others to any specific situation. He, no more 
than anyone, is limited to the recognition that 
areas of possible behavior are ordinarily in- 
volved in types of situations. This recognition 
must be a constant part of all his relations 
with his students. It is even more important 
though, that this awareness be a continuing 
part of what might be considered his counseling 
activities. The student must be made to re- 
cognize that whatever decision he makes, 
whenever he makes decisions, is his personal 
responsibility. He must be made aware too, 
that the consequences affect him directly and 
immediately. This must not serve as an ex- 
cuse for the teacher to refuse his time or at- 
tention but it must exist as a recognized pre- 
condition. Nor must it be permitted to allow 
counseling to exceed the limits of its proper 
domain merely because the consequence do 
not affect the teacher. This is perhaps the 
most sensitive of all areas in the complex of 
teacher-student relations, and it is at once 
the area most fraught with danger. 

As the student becomes involved in class 
activities and as he associates with the teacher, 

(Continued on next page) 
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even identifies with him, it is natural that he 
be thought of when a student faces a problem 
or is concerned with decisions as to future 
activities. If the teacher is adept at his task, 
if the rapport with students is good, and if the 
problem is of major concern the student more 
than likely will seek help from his teacher. 
He turns naturally to those persons who have 
gained his respect if not admiration. The 
teacher is often inclined to respond since, in 
part at least, the very relations he has so care- 
fully nurtured have been based upon his willing- 
ness to recognize his students as individuals 
with their own peculiar problems. This in- 
clination however, is most apt to carry both 
teacher and student into areas neither wishnor 
anticipate developing. When relations reach 
such a personal level the teacher is apt to lose 
the raproachment hehas so cautiously develop- 
ed. His student becomes a confessant, he be- 
comes a father-confessor and as a consequence 
a teacher and a pupil have disappeared and 
something different has appeared in their stead. 
Although respect and admiration for the teacher 
may continue to exist it isofadifferentnature. 
The intimacy of this type relationship may be 
something striven for by the personnel of other 
areas of activity; it is something that may 
effectively and seriously handicap the education 
program. We must the, confine our activities 
to those areas for which we are best equipped 
and restrain these other tendencies, whenever 
we observe them, to the limits ofour abilities. 
Caution must be emphasized because much 
more can be lost than ever can be gained when 
we attempt more than we are qualified to do. 
In some instances there have been inmates 
whose basic need was adequately served by 
the prison structure and organization. This 
type of dependence, if ever projected to include 
the teacher, is certainly not profitable for 
either of them. The need of an inmate to be 
sheltered and protected, or his need to be 
punished are matters for the psychologist. It 
is certainly not the function of the teacher to 
attempt to deal with behavior of this sort. To 
indulge these desires, unwittingly or other- 
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wise, is not a service to the inmate-student 
nor is it, in any sense, educative. The basic 
psychological needs of the student are to be 
determined by, and treated by, those qualified 
to do so. That teacher is fortunate who minis- 
ters successfully to the student's educational 
needs. Herisks much when he ventures more, 
for the structure of lives may well beirreper- 
ably altered by unqualified persons attempting 
tasks beyond the scope of their competency. 
The increasing penchant for "psychologizing" 
should not be permitted to warp the teacher's 
perspective. In few courses he has taken and 
in only rare instances has the average teacher 
ever come into contact with the type or inten- 
sity of the problem he is apt to meet in his pri- 
son classroom. True, such cases are in a de- 
cided minority but it is just this minority which 
demands most attention in this area. The tea- 
cher is committed to his class; he must not 
allow one or two men to void this committment. 

We have touched briefly upon four aspects 
often associated with an education program as 
it functions withing the framework of a prison 
rehabilatition program. Our point of view has 
been that of the participating teacher committed 
to the education of his inmate-students. It has 
been emphasized that, from this point of view 
especially, the primary concern of the teacher 
is somewhat different from that of other de- 
partments. Taken singly this might appear to 


be too narrow or limited a view. Taken, how- 


ever, as an aspect or a functional unit within 
a dynamic whole such a perspective is not only 
a defensible one but is the only practical one if 
results are of any consequence. The recog- 
nition of the role and function of education as a 
necessary part of the inmates activities has 
been of recent date. Its very newness has 
caused some of the confusion and lack of de- 
finition which currently exists. Without a long 
history and accummulated experience as a base 
upon which to build and measure, the program 
has tended either to drift undefined or has been 
held to criteria applied in areas where service 
and history is long. These criteria however 
cannot be utilized unaltered. The differences 


between a normal school and a prison school 
are of kind rather than merely of magnitude. 
The recognition of this elemental fact and the 
consequences it entails demonstrates clearly 
the need for the statement of principles and 
objectives for this program. Until such time 
as this is done there is no way to measure, 
correct, improve or perhaps even, alter the 
current program no matter what or where. 

Once a definition has been achieved, as soon 
as principles applicable to thedefinition of the 
purpose, function and cause for prison edu- 
cation are arrived at, we may anticipate a uni- 
fication of efforts and the establishment of a 
department which may function as an integral 
unit of what has recently been termed a thera- 
peutic community. It is toward the solution of 
this problem that these remarks are addressed. 
Part of the definition of any program must be 
in terms of what the people in that program 
are doing and what they see themselves as. To 
this end I have Striven to recognize the in- 
dividual teacher and his particular relations 
to his inmate-student as well as to try to see 
the task the teacher believes he must accom- 
plish. Of necessity such a complex and intri- 
cate topic cannot be done with justly in the few 
cusory remarks here submitted. A great deal 
more thought and analysis, a great deal more 
investigation, is necessary with a great deal 
more detail in the presentation of the findings 
and conclusions. When this has been accom- 
plished perhaps an adequate philosophy or at- 
titude toward the place and function of prison 
education may be attained. Until this has been 
done the education program must continue to 
exist, feeling secure in that it has become a 
part of institutional or departmental policy but 
highly insecure because even its own agents are 
not fully aware, or even convinced, of the 
raison d'etre. 

In spite of this very obvious lack of definition 
and sharply defined goals and functions there 
are a few generalizations, such as have been 
hastily put together here, which should serve 
as a starting point or a base for future growth. 
We have seen that the function of prison edu- 


cation is unique. In part this is true because 
of the age of the student, in part because ofthe 
nature of the population, and in part because of 
the nature of the institution. The classroom 
situation is different, teaching techniques are 
in part different and certainly there is to be 
some difference in the materials used most 
profitably. Some of these differences are of 
but a minor degree. Others loom large. Just 
the fact that there are differences would seem 
to indicate that the purpose, too, might not be 
commensurate with traditional school pro- 
grams. As there is much in the two programs 
that is similar or identical, so too will there 
be standards and goals equally applicable; but 
we must also recognize the differences. 

Attention has been called to aspects of the 
education program which are acknowledged 
responsibilities of the average teacher in the 
usual public school but which in a prison sit- 
uation, have become areas of specialization by 
experts. This has been necessitated by the 
purpose and emphasis of theprison as an insti- 
tution. This very specialization has given these 
areas a new definition and a new meaning and 
they have accumulated a larger body of fact and 
principle. The teacher, in the prison educa- 
tion program, is no longer qualified to deal 
with many of these areas. He has not been so 
trained and his committment is to other ob- 
jectives. At the same time the objectives of 
specialists in these other areas, whether or 
not they have been or are a part of a school 
situation, cannot be made the purpose of the 
education program. Just as we insist that those 
specifically trained and qualified fulfill the 
tasks for which they are prepared so too should 
we insist that programs designed to accomplish 
one purpose be restricted to that purpose. To 
attempt more is to destroy what might other- 
wise be achieved. It is for the teacher to. de- 
termine the education program as it is for the 
psychologist to determine the therapy program. 
To reverse or alter this is folly. 

An effort has been made too, to show how 
otherwise normal procedures for the teacher 

(Continued on next page) 
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must be handled quite differently because of 
the different nature of the prison education 
system. Yet the procedures are educational 
procedures and the teacher remains the most 
qualified and compent to make these alterna- 
tions or to: decide when and if they are to be 
made. The term sensitive has occurred re- 
peatedly throughout our consideration. It has 
done so deliberately. For it is the sensitivity 
of the teacher to the teaching-learning situation 
which is of greatest importance in the prison 
situation. This is especially so from the very 
nature of the student body, for nowhere in the 
educational structure is the two-fold education- 
al task, discussed earlier, a matter of such 
consideration. The very success of the prison 
teacher may turn exclusively upon this matter 
of sensitivity. The inter-human relations in 
this situation are much more responsive, and 
at time explosive, than in most other situations. 
This entire area is one which needs much an- 
alysis, deliberation and discussion. It is an 
area so far incapable of definition yet ofpara- 
mount importance. 

As a final concluding comment we must refer 
again to what was emphasized earlier. Educa- 
tion is what goes into making an educated per- 
son. Education is the function of the teacher; 
it is his sole responsibility and his primary 
task; it is the area in which he is most com- 
petent and in which he should be the one to make 
decisions. Administrative functions, clerical 
details and other impedimentia are the handi- 
caps which preclude the effectiveness of his 
work. We must be wary of decisions made 
elsewhere and by others but imposed upon the 
educational process. The function of admini- 
strators, even though they may have been 
teachers, is.to administrate; but it is not teach- 
ing. Theoretically and under ideal conditions, 
their function should be to prepare and pre- 
serve the conditions best suited to the teacher's 
functions and to relieve the teacher from any 
arid all the time consuming tasks which diminish 
his effectiveness. Too often, as in many other 
situations, the emphasis in a program tends to 
to shift to a point where teaching becomes the 
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element of secondary importance and the pro- 


gram is made to conform to the convenience 
of administration. It must be borne in mind 
that administration exists only that the process 
of education be furthered. The kind of cooper- 
ation between teacher and administrator to be 
striven for is that in which both parties recog- 
nize the areas of service of each and confine 
their respective efforts to the separate areas 
of their competences. In this way the best that 
such an organization is capable of producing 
is assured. 

These areas have been presented, perhaps 
in a most positive manner, primarily for the 
sake of delimiting areas within an educational 
program which need and should be given deep 
and full consideration. They are not proposed 
as a final word on the subject but are presented 
as suggestions upon which the combined efforts 
of many, if sincerely applied, may yield the 
kind of program with the kind of progress 
teachers holdas ideal. Noprogram, especially 
no program so young, can continue for long 
successfully without a periodic examination of 
both committment and policy. The petty de- 
tails and daily routines have a propensity for 
usurping attention and we often find programs 
whose purpose has long since been lost in its 
routine. No program can be justified on the 
basis of keeping people busy or on the basis of 
precedent. Unless there is a continuing need 
being met by continuing service any program 
is without merit. It is imperative that we, as 
educators, not let this happen in prison edu- 
cation. The challenge is great but no more so 
than the reward. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The week of April 16-22, 1961 has been de- 
signated as NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, and 
its theme, "For a richer, fuller life...Read." 
Organization handbook, poster and other pro- 
motional materials may be ordered from: 
National Library Week, P. O. Box 365, Mid- 
town Station, New York 18, New York. 
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REGION PROGRAM 


The theme of this year's Workshop has been decided. The theme has to do with interrelation- 
ships that should be fostered between all departments of a correctional institution and the com- 
bination of Vocational Education and the industrial and occupational areas so far as these.latter 
functions in the vocational training activity toward total rehabilitation of the inmate. 

There will be four concurrent Workshops, each with moderator and recorder. There will be 
five Workshop sessions of about one hour each. Each of the five Workshop sessions will be 
preceded by a thirty minute prepared paper to set the stage for the Workshop session to follow. 
The object of the thirty minute paper is to raise questions (no answers please) and give stimu- 
lation and direction to the meeting to follow immediately in each of the four concurrent groups. 
A recorder in each group will keep notes and provide a report to be presented at the last morning 
session. When we say Workshop, we mean just that and hope this plan provides the privilege 
of everyone to participate. Program format follows: 


WORKSHOP THEME: Cooperative Relations and Functions of the Industrial Services and the 


Personnel in the Training and work Program to best meet the Modern 
Correction's Objectives. 


Tuesday, April 11 


9:00 a.m. Registration, Great Hall Entrance 
9:15 Coffee and Donuts - Gallery 


Program, Gallery 

Presiding: Al Boegler, Ed. Dir ., South Dakota 
Penitentiary 

Invocation: Rev. Lester G. Peter, Iowa State 
Penitentiary 


9:35 Welcome to Workshop 
George C. Callenius, Chairman 
Iowa Board of Control 


9:45 Welcome to Iowa State University 
Dr. J. H. Jensen, Provost, lowa State Univer- 
sity 


| | a 
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1:45 


20 


Predictions For the Future 
Correctional Institutions. A review of offerings 
at the International Meeting. 


Rev. Fr. Gervase Brinkman, Statesville, Im- 
mediate Past President of American Correc- 
tional Assn. 


Workshop Announcements 
Earl S. Baird, Workshop Coordinator 


Adjourn for lunch, through Cafeteria to Council 
Chamber 


Gallery 
Presiding: Col. Guy Rexroad, Director Divi- 
sion of Prisons, Kansas 


Keynoter for Workshop Program: John E. 
Waller, Safety Administrator, Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


I. The Relation of Supervision and Manage - 
ment to Workshop Theme 
T. Wade Markeley, Warden, U. S. Penitenti- 
ary, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Coffee Break 
Workshop Sessions in rooms assigned: 


Section A. Moderator, Gilbert Cuthbertson, 
Director of Education, U. S. Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 

Recorder, G. J. Narigon, General Supt. Iowa 
State Penitentiary 


| 
2:15 
2:30 p.m. 
| 


4:30 


7:00 


Wednesday, April 12 


8:30 a.m. 


9:00 


Section B. Moderator, Hollis McKnight, Super - 
visor Vocational School Ill. State Penitentiary, 
Joliet, Illinois 

Recorder, A. B. Corne, Director of Classi 
fication, lowa State Penitentiary 


Section C. Moderator, J. E. E. Post, Prot. 
Chaplain, Kansas State Penitentiary 
Recorder, Maurice Beal, Sup. Field Services 
Iowa Board of Control 


Section D. Moderator, Earl R. Sturdevant, 
Asst. Dir. Industries, State Penitentiary 
Recorder, A. C. Johnson, Assit. Dir. Indus- 
tries, lowa State Reformatory 


Roving Workshop Consultants: John E. Waller, 
Wm. H. Burke, Walter Lunden, R. C. Caldwe!! 


Same Moderator and Recorder will conduct a!! 
five sessions 


Workshops Adjourn 
Chaplains General Session, Gallery 


Address: Human Relations, What Makes The 
Wheels Go Round. 

Dr. Beryl D. Orris, Chicago, Lecturer, Pro- 
fessor, Psychiatrist 


This meeting open to all conference registrants . 


General Session, Gallery 
Presiding, Warren Cormier, Supt. Louisian 
Correctional & Industrial School 


II. Classification: Relation to Workshop Theme 
John Galvin, Warden, Federal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Oklahoma 


Workshop Groups to rooms assigned: Chaplains 
groups to rooms assigned 


| 
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10:00 


10:15 


10:45 


11:45 


1:00 p.m. 


1:30 
2:45 


3:00 


3:30 
4:30 


6:30 


Catholic Chaplains: Sectional Discussion of 
main talk on Human Relations. 

Presiding: Fr. Alcuin Greenberg, O.B. United 
States Medical Center, Springfield, Missouri 


Protestant Chaplains: Sectional Discussion of 
main talk on Human Relations. 
Presiding: Rev. Lester C. Peter, Iowa State 


Penitentiary, Fort Madison, Iowa 


Coffee Break, Gallery 


Ill. Treatment and Correction in relations to 
Workshop Theme Benjamin Baer, Director Cor- 
rectional Institutions, Iowa Board of Control 


Workshop Groups (A, B, C and D) to rooms as- 
signed 

Chaplains: Joint Session on Human Relations 
Presiding: Officers of Sectional Discussions 
Open Business Meeting 


Lunch, through Cafeteria to Pine Room 


Gallery 
Presiding: Col. James D. Carter, Director of 
Corrections, Missouri 


IV. Training in Relation to Workshop Theme 


Carl F. Haynie, Director Inmate Instruction 
Dept. of Corrections, Missouri 


Workshop groups to rooms assigned 

Coffee Break, Council Chamber 

V. Pre-released Parole in Relation to Work- 
shop Theme Alden Nelson, Parole Officer, 
Michigan Reformatory 

Workshop groups to rooms assigned 

Adjourn. 

Banquet, Oak Room 


Toastmaster, Dr. Robert G. Caldwell, Crimi- 
nologist, State University of Iowa 
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Thursday, April 13 


8:00 a.m. 


8:15 


9:30 


10:00 


10:10 


Invocation, Fr. J. J. Freeman, Chm. Midwest 
Chaplain Assn. 

Remarks: Jim O. Henry, Member, Iowa Board 
of Control 

Speaker, Sanger B. Powers, Director, Div. of 
Corrections, Wisconsin, Pres. American Cor- 
rectional Assn. 

Entertainment - Comedians, Robert McCowen, 
Director Vocal Music, Iowa State University 
Frank Piersol, Director of Bands, Iowa State 
University 


Gallery 

Presiding: Arthur Campbell, Chm. Correc- 
tions Div. Indiana 

Invocation: Rev. Fr. C.E. Engler, Chaplain, 
Iowa State Reformatory 


Reports of Workshop Recorders, A, B, C and D 
Summary of Workshop Results 

John E. Waller, Safety Administrator 

Federal Bureau of Prisons,Washington, D. C. 
Adieu, E. S. Baird, Workshop Coordinator 


Workshop Adjourns 


NATIONAL BASEBALL CONGRESS PRESS RELEASE 


WICHITA, KAN.---The National Baseball Con- 
gress today announced that it had re-issued a 
charter to the United States Penitentiary in 
Leavenworth in its 1961 National Association 
of Umpires. This is in conjunction with the 
"Rehabilitation Program" offered to inmates 
in penal institutions. 

The first charter issued in 1959 included 42 
inmates which took the complete training 
course. Since that time 13 have graduated 
from the complete course being offered at the 
institution, with the training instructions co- 
ordinated with the National Baseball Congress. 

G. Cuthbertson, supervisor of education at 
the Leavenworth institution, heads the training 
course and those graduating receive members 


ship cards and are eligible for future member- 
ship in the National Assn. of Umpires. 
Congress president Ray Dumont reported 
that 12 other penal institutions had been granted 
charters under the same plan. They are: U.S. 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, G.; U.S. Penitentiary, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; U.S. Penitentiary, Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; Lorton Reformatory, Lorton, Va.; 
U.S. Penitentiary, Steilacoom, Wash.; Louis- 
iana State Penitentiary, Angola, La.; Federal 
Correctional Institution, Sandstone, Minn.: 
New Jersey Reformatory, Bordentown, N. J.; 
Marion Correctional Institution. Marion, Ohio; 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla.; Brushy 
Mountain Penitentiary, Petros, Tenn.; and Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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PENAL EDUCATOR 
(Continued from page 9) 
UNIQUE SCHOOL 

Givens believes that no other prison in the 
country has a similar or as ambitious a pro- 
gram for college work as that made available 
to inmates at Statesville through the efforts of 
Warden Ragen. 

Inmates enrolled in the TV College program 
have, as a whole, maintained a better than av- 
erage grade score. On several occasions, 
Givens notes, Wright Junior College instructors 
had indicated that inmate students have been 
among the top two or three of all persons en- 
rolled in their television courses. 

GROWING INTEREST 

An editorial in the March, 1960, TIME, the 
prison magazine, reflects the growing inter- 
est in education at Stateville. 

The editor writes, in part, ". . . Sure, I 
know you have a lot of plans for this and that 
when you get out, maybe they'll work; maybe 
they won't. I hope they do. 

"But the point is this: What are you going to 
do in the near future to better yourself? Don't 
you think it would be an asset if you took a 
course in how to earn your own living? 

"I'm not interested in whether you ever do 
or not, but I do know that an education is 
something one cannot take away from you.” 


As to Givens, it is only necessary to return 


to the tribute of the inmate who wrote, "...I 
would like to say a few things about Mr. Givens. 
He is a true educator if you want to better 
yourself. 

"He will do everything in his power to aid 
you in every possible way. Seldom do we find 
an educator of his caliber in any institution of 
this type. 

"As I see it, you can't afford to let the op- 


portunity to acquire an education go by...Get- 


ting an education is a duty you owe yourself, 
and education can be had for the taking." 
(Editor's Note: As will be seen here, the 
sincere efforts of a dedicated educator do not 
go unrewarded in the place it counts the most 
....in the minds and hearts of your students.) 
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FOREMAN TRAINING CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 6) 


Mr. McCormick discussed the prinicples of 
learning and indicated the use of the five senses. 
He said that seeing was the best method touse. 


‘He also named the main teaching tools, such 


as: Lecture, Demonstration (best), Illustra- 
tion, Conference, Practice, Experiment, 
Questioning and Testing. 

Mr. McCormick used several well prepared 
charts to aid the foremen-instructors to under- 
stand his talk. A period was reserved for 
questions and discussion. Themembers of the 
group took an active part in this activity. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:50 p.m. There 
were fifty-six conference members, training 
supervisor and visitors present. 


REGION SIX CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 11) 


Sturdwant, Industries, Iowa State Penitentiary, 


Fort Madison; Edwin J. Lloyd, State Industrial 


Reformatory, Hutchinson, Kansas; J. C. 
Taylor, Warden and G. Cuthbertson, Super- 
visor of Education, U.S. Penitentiary, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; and Robert Tomlinson, As- 
sistant Workshop Coordinator, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames Iowa. Four members from 
Missouri had planned to attend but were un- 
able to be present due to weather conditions. 


CLIPPINGS FROM AROUND THE CIRCUIT 


DB Men Get. 
Bible Course 
Certificates 


The 10th graduation ceremony 
and banquet for Bible students of 
the Moody Institute, Chicago, 
study courses conducted at the 
U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, was 
Thursday evening. Forty-six pris- 
oners received 91 certificates of 
completion. 


The -courses are presented in 
classes as well as individual study 
when a man’s schedule does not 
permit class participation, said 
Chaplain (Capt.) Thomas E. Car- 
ter, Protestant chaplain at the 
USDB. The average course con- 
tains 12 to 14 lessons, and takes 
about three months to complete. 
Approximately 100 men are en- 
rolled in 18 courses of Bible study. 


-Entertainment included  selec- 
tions by the Protestant chapel 
choir under the direction of 1st 
‘Lt. Paul F. Darnauer; instrumen- 
tal numbers, and a skit presented 
by the inmates. The program 
‘closed with awarding of certifi- 
cates and a short address by Chap- 
lain Carter. 


THE LEAVENWORTH TIMES, 


ee 

Great Decisions 

President Kennedy told Congress 
bluntly in his State of the Union 
message that “before my term is 
ended, we shall have to test anew 
whether a nation organized and gov- 
erned such as ours can endure.” 

Possibly Mr. Kennedy was exag: 
gerating—we hope he was— when 
he thus stressed the dangers that face 


the republic. However, there is. no. 


denying that the American people 
are now confronted by a. formidable 
array of. problems, both foreign and 
Smeets. Obviously, if democracy 

is to work, voters: can’t know too 
much about the issues. 

‘It was for that reason that The 
Detroit News joined Wayne State Uni- 


Academic School 
Classes Visited 
By Business Men 
Three business representa- 
tives @ppeared at the Academic 
School recently to discuss with 
various classes the different 


aspects of their particular field 
work. 


Ed Kerr from Zonolite Corp. of 
Chicago, Illinois, personally de- 
livered a -supply of Terralite 
soil conditioner for the Land- 
scape and Garden Class to be 
used in class projects. 

Gene Ozel, from’ the Sound 
Seriber Corp., demonstrated the 
Sound Scriber Dictating and 
Transcribing equipment to the 
Typing. and Filing Class. He 
illustrated the lIatest methods 
in taking dictation and rewrite. 
A dual unit was loaned to the 
class so that they might become 
more familiar with its use. - 

Cliff Magnusson, a Consultant 
forthe Physically Handicapped 
OL tke Oakland County School 
District, discussed Braille work 
with the Braille writing class, 
he demonstrated a Braille Writer 
and loaned it to the class so 
they could study its use. 


The Spectator 


versity and other local organizations 


-in sponsoring the Great Decisions 


programs. During the next eight 
weeks, thousands of men and women 
in this area, gathered in church, 
school and neighborhood groups, will 
be discussing vital issues all the way 
from the Soviet challenge to the 
United States to shrinking American 
gold reserves. 

We know participants will gain 
much personal gratification from sat- 
isfying their inteJlectual curiosities. 
But, beyond tha? they also can have. 
the satisfaction gt knowing they are ; 
gaining the tools with which to be~ 


better citizens. Derroir Aews 


Westover Earns 
's Degree 


—JACK WESTOVER — 

’ Five years of hard work hast 
paid-off in the form of a Master’s 
Degree for foundry supervisor, 
Jack Westover. 

The 43-year-old employee, who 
majored in Industria] Education, 
was notified by Michigan State 
University officials that he had 
successfully completed the examin- 
ations at the fall term and would 
be awarded his Master of Arts 
Degree. 

Westover began studying for the 
degree in 1955, one year after join- 
ing the reformatory vocational 
school staff. 

As a minor subject, Westover 
elected to take the course offered 
in Sociology which is closely re- 
lated to his work here. 

Westover is married and has 
two girls 10 and 14-years-old, and 
a boy 8-years-old. 


— Hilt. Top NEWS 
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EXPLORERS CLUB 


The Explorers Club has explored many 
fields over the last month. Their expedi- 
tions took them into the vast world of 
chemistry, to the far reaches of space and 
back to Europe where they visited many 
of the old churches and palaces of the dif- 
ferent countries. 


Guest speakers and leaders of the ex- 
peditions during the last month were: Mr. 
Ralph B. Peyton of the Raytheon Chemical 
Company on the 23rd of December; Major 
Wm. B. Heineck of the Civil Air Patrol, 
on December 30, Mr. Anderson of Reich- 
old Chemical Company, on January 6, and 


An election was held for the office of 
Program Chairman as W. Buchmeier is 
leaving for the farm. Mr. Ray Chertude 
was elected to the office and we are sure he 
will do a fine job, as did his predecessor. 


EveRGREEN News -Wasi, 


Editor's Note: Interest shown by I.C.S, 
is greatly eppreciated. Inmates through- 
out the prison population profit by the 
sincere efforts of the I, Ce S. officials, 


Reverend James E. Price with his vacation 
in Europe on January 13. 


Illinois Penitentiary Holds 
First College Commencement 


The following story appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News on June 24: 

“Stateville penitentiary Friday held its first collegiate 
commencement exercise, the first college graduation ever 
held in any penal institution in the United States. 

“The graduates, like any graduates, wore caps and 
gowns, but underneath were prison denims. 

“They carried themselves with dignity as Warden 
Joseph E. of them all—passed out 
degrees marked ‘Associate in Arts,’ a good handle to 
have in a felon’s sheet. . 

“The graduates had earned their degrees after two 

years of intensive study at TV college, the combined 
vfort of WTTW (Channel 11) and the Chicago Board 
of Education. 

“There were tem: » 32, 
now in the fifth year of a life term as ‘a habitual criminal: 
ee ee , 29, now in the seventh year of a 75-year 
term for rape; M 6, how in his 12th 
year of a 35-year term. (‘Please don’t say what for. I 
don’t mind, but it makes my family wince.’) . 

“And according to Warden Ragen, "You can’t beat 
education when you’re trying to rehabilitate men.’ ” 


Ford Foundation Announces 
Grants in Delinquency Field 

themselves will be extended in New Jersey and in Louis- 
ville, Ky., with the aid of a $280,000 appropriation 
.~——¥ in October by the Ford Foundation. 

Known as the Highfields ae because it was 
jioneered at the Highfields Residential Group Center in 
Hopewell, 1, N. J., the key to the technique is “guided group 
interaction” in which the delinquent-youth group exerts 
aes 2 on its own members toward constructive behavior 
and i — whether a boy has improved enough to 
be relea 

The appropriation will assist experiments by New 
Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies and the 
juvenile court of Jefferson County, Ky., to test the ap- 
proach in different settings. 

Other grants announced by the Foundation in the field 
of juvenile delinquency are the sum of $140,000 to 25 
institutions for research on juvenile-delinquency control 
by 56 research investigators and an appropriation of 
$700,000 for research and action projects on juvenile 
delinquency. = FEDERAL PROBATION 
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ICS Men 
Praise 
Prisoners 


The Divisional Superintendent 
of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, John Hall visited 
the Indiana State Prison recent- 
ly. 

The tour of the prison facili- 
ties marked the first of its kind 
for Hall. 


Hall came to the institution to 
begin a new procedure required 
by the Pennsylvania office of 
the nation’s oldest correspond- 
ence school. 

The divisional superintendent 
was accompanied by Dale Rah- 
feldt, the regional director of 
the Gary office of the school. 
The two men were taken on a 
guided tour of the prison by 
Paul Payne, Director of Educa- 
tion of the prison. 

Both men praised the scope 
of the prison study unit. When 
shown the amount of work com- 
pleted by Ed Gleason, Herman 
Personette, and Robert giegler 
and other enrollees of the pris- 
on ICS program the officials of 
the school were gratified to know 
first hand that the prison pro- 
gram was proving a success. 

Hall has been associated with 
the International Correspond- 
ence Schools for the past ten 
years. 


LAKE SHORE OUTLOOK 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


REGION ONE—NEW ENGLAND STATES 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut & Ontario, Canada.) 


Dr. Raymond Gilbert 
Department of Corrections 
Boston, Massachusetts 


REGION TWO—SOUTH EASTERN STATES 
(Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and Tennessee.) 


Mr. Perry Westbrook 

Supervisor of Vocational Training 
U. S. Penitentary 

Atlanta, Georgia 


REGION THREE—MID-ATLANTIC STATES 
(Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware 
and Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. E, R. Outten 
Director of Education 
State Department 
Richmond, Virginia 


REGION FOUR—MID-EASTERN STATES 
(New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey.) 


Mr. John E. Moore 
Director of Education 
State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


REGION FIVE—NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin & 
Kentucky.) 

Mr. Fred Brooks 

Director of Education 

Indiana State Farm 

Greencastle, Indiana 


REGION SIX—CENTRAL STATES 
(Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota and 
Nebraska.) 

Mr. Carl F. Haynie (Acting) 

State Director of Penal Education 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
REGION SEVEN—NORTHWESTERN STATES 


(Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana, Utah and 
British Columbia, Canada.) 
Mr. Roger Maxwell 
Associate Supt. - Classification & Trestment 
Washington State Reformatory 
Monroe, Washington 


REGION EIGHT—SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


(Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico.) 


Mr. Alonzo Langley 
Director of Education 
Huntsville, Texas 


REGION NINE—WESTERN STATES 
(California, Arizona and Nevada.) 
Mr. Alfeo Dal Favero 
Supervisor of Education 


Correctional Training Facility 
Soledad, California 


URGE OTHERS TO JOIN THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Anyone interested in the education of people committed to our institutions is eligible for mem- 
bership in the Correctional Education Association. We will welcome any prison custodial officer 
or professional staff member; any public officer, educator, or interested private citizens, to mem- 
bership in our organization and attendance at our group meetings. 


Send dues to: Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer, Correctional Education Association, 
419 Osborne Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. Make checks payable to: Correctional Education As- 
sociation. Membership fee includes subscription to the Journal of Correctional Education. ($2.00 


annually) 
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